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Baruch-Lilienthal Proposal 


For World Atom Cooperative 
Stymied at UN by Soviets 


By Arkady J. Sack : 
HE SENATE'S CURRENT INVESTIGATION of the U. S. Atomic 


Energy Commission makes it necessary for all intelligent citizens to 
recall the still-fresh origins of what may go down in history as the 
Atomic Age, and of the progress—or lack of it—which humanity has re 
corded since the day the first atomic bomb exploded on Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki. 


June 14 marks the third anniversary of Bernard M. Baruch’s proposal 
to the UN containing the basic principles for effective international control 
of atomic energy. Baruch’s document will remain one of the most signifi- 
cant of our time, for, as he then warned, “We must elect World Peace or 
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World Destruction.” 

After thirty months of incessant ef- 
fort, in the face of continuous obstruc- 
tion by Soviet Russia’s delegates, the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission pre- 
sented to the General Assembly a 





which was approved, November 4, 
1948, by a vote of 46 to 6. Only Russia 


its satellites voted against 





The need for truly effective inter- 
national atomic control was forese 
by the then Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson as early as April 1945—four 


months befoi Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Stimson, who was responsible f 
all major policy decisions concerning 
atomic u a develop n tated 
then that “it ready apparent t 
the critica questior 1 An il 

} toward at ‘ i] y 
d ctly connect Soviet Russ 2 


AT POTSDAM in July 1945, Stimson 


met Stalin face to face and became 
deeply disturbed by hi first direct 


observation of the Russian police state 
in action.” He “saw clearly the massive 
brutality of the Soviet system and the 
total suppression of freedom inflicted 
by the Russian leaders first on their 
own people, and then on those whose 
lands they occupied.” Whereupon Stim- 
son asked himself: “Could there be any 
settlement of lasting value with the 
Soviet Russia of Stalin?” 

In a memorandum to President Tru- 
man at Potsdam, Stimson observed, “It 
becomes clear that no permanently 
safe international relations can be es- 
tablished between two such fundamen- 
tally different national systems [as the 
Russian and the American]. With the 
best of efforts we cannot understand 
each other.” 

Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy U.S. 
Representative on the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission, after long and 
tedious experience with the Soviet del- 
egates, arrived at the same conclusion. 
At Boston, on January 15, 1948, he de- 
clared 

“Beyond the free democracies is the 
darkness of the Iron Curtain. I see 
little hope for the peace of the world, 
including, indeed, the international 
(Continued on Page Three) 





























r— East and West 





Lattimore on China 








NTIL RECENTLY nobody wa aware 
that the United States, and particularly 
former President Herbert Hoover, were 

between Tito’ 


responsible fo: the conflict 





Yugoslavia and Stalin’s Russia. All of us had 
the impression that it wa the accumulation 
of difference between Be 
loscow from 194¢ 
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Dallin 


Last Spring the report of 
the Hoover Commission on 
reorganization of the U.S. 

government “revealed an acute war scare 

in Washington.” When the Russians learned 
of the war scare in America they reacted 

“by tightening up their own controls”: the 

Cominform became a general staff, in 

which the Russians gave the orders and the 

subordinate countries were expected to 
carry them out.” Tito, feeling that the sac- 
rifices were disproportionate, broke away. 

No facts are vive b Mr. Lattimore to sub- 
stantiate his theory; such facts do not exist 

In Koréa “American policy made the funda- 
nental error of allowi American-Russiat 
prestige quarrels to take precedence over the 
issue ol united Korea.” The Korea 
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By David J. Dallin —+ 
involves, Mr. Lattimore says, “a moral ques- 
tion.” 

Was the opening of the huge Japanese ar- 
senals in Manchuria to the Chinese Communists 
an act of “persuasion” on the part of the Soviet 
authorities? Was the war in Sinkiang waged 


by Soviet-armed tribes also on that moral 
: ) 
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vestige of Chinese independence and createg 
a puppet regime in Harbin; the pressure is stij) 
alive, radiating from Manchurian centers where 
Soviet agencies are set up. 


TO ROUND OUT THIS REPORT. and 1, 
complete our picture of this American expert 
and scholar, let me explain his view of farm 
collectivization in Russia. In Russia, Mr. Lat. 
timore says, Communism was a workers’ moye. 
ment which spread from the cities to the peas 
antry. “The Bolsheviks,” he goes on, ‘“‘assembled 
tractor brigades and sent them as expeditionary 
forces to plow collectivized land on behalf o 
the poor peasants when the rich peasants at. 
tempted to resist collectivization by limiti 
cultivation.” 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. I 


tend to support a position of aloof: towa 
China’s troubles and acquiesence in th 
of affairs created by the virtual Ru Ching 


ine most mcan 












—- The Home Front 
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WEEK AGO THURSDAY both Frank 
A Llovd Wright and I were in Washing- 
ton. The argumentative architect made a 
speech which showed that he had been doing 
some bad thinking about a good topic. He 
talked about the green and gracious city which 
serves as our capital. He said he disliked the 
domed and pillard buildings which house our 
Government. He _ proposed 
that the nation’s political 
heart be moved to some- 
where near its physical cen- 
ter a\ along the Missis- 
ippi—where the great ar- 
innovator and his 
shake off the 
combined influence of Rome, 
Palladio and the 18th Cen- 
tury and build on the wide 


chitectun 


follows might 





Boha 


of the future 
So far as building design i 


plains the functional palaces 


concerned, I 


would be delighted to have the Frank-Lloydians 


given every opportunity to show what they can 


do. But as to the location of the capital, my 
vote is in favor of leaving it precisely where 
if 
The Mississippi is a noble stream, but it 
doesn't eparate anything trom anvthing The 
people and institutions on one side of it are, 
by and large, the ame as those on the othe 
You « travel 3.000 mile from Portland, 
Viaine, to Portland, Oregon, without encounte) 
i ( hift in opinions or patterns 
of lift But 1 vour car a mere hundred miles 
\ Jers Pei lvania to Virginia 
pa om one WO! d to anothe1 
Its location at the junction of two world 
‘ Washingst much of its meaning and 
functi There, North and South meet and 
ingle. There, if anywhere, they will achieve 
nar ! There delegates from every region 
nave ele opportunity to learn from each 
tive 


I AM SURE MANY READERS will agree 


that folks from Dixie have much to assimilate 


from more enlightened politicians and visitors 
who frequent Washington 


summer’s Democratic convention, and the Fall 


The struggle at last 


campaign of the Dixiecrats, have put the atti- 
tudes and ideas of the old rebel countrv on the 
spot. The South is far more leavened with 
liberalism than ever before, but the conserv- 





atism of the old Confederacy is replacing ori- 


inal sin as the whipping boy of the universe. 











By William FE. Bohn — 


Right now a large section of Northern opinion 
is farther from understanding the South, com- 
promising with the South, appreciating the 
charms and virtues of the South, than ever 
before. 

I need not explain that with regard to civil 
rights and racial equality I am a Northern 
down to the bone. My brothers helped fight 
the Civil War. In my youth I naively took for 
granted that that war had been won, that 
Negroes had been liberated, that racial equality 
had been achieved. I was wrong about th 
facts, but right about the ideals. With rega 
to President Truman’s civil right: ( 
the North is on the winning side. On sud 
matters the folks down yonder hav: 
catch up on 

BUT THIS IS NOT what I set out to proclai 
I am writing this column in order to say 
all of my friends in New York, New J 
the Mid-West and the Far-West, that there is: 
other side to this matter of regional dissidence 
to which we ought to pay attention. It may 
that we have as much to learn from the South 
as the South has to learn from us. 

The notion came to me the other morning 
as I was eating breakfast in my hotel di 








nM S ‘ 
here Was ¢ 


room. It was gay and sunny. 
cheerful flutter of activity and of talk. I sup 
pose there were an equal number from Nort 
and’ South among the guests. I looked and 
listened—and I fancied that I could go through 
the room and divide the sheep from the als 
The distinguishing marks were quietnes: 
manner, ease and readiness in communicat 
ways of acting that betokened confidence 
old and well-tried patterns of livii Thes 
were the stigmata of the Southern 
representatives of North and West were [ess 
uniform. Many of them might well have been 
sent to school a few hundred miles nearer the 
Their voices needed toni 
Their movements could have been less jerky 


equator. 


and angular. Their personalities lacked s 
ness. 

I suppose I shall be told that I am wasting 
Corresponaents 
will complain that what Southerners have 
learn from us is basic, what we have to !eé 
from them is merely ornamental. I doubt t! 
anyone can prove it. Tone of voice and manner 
of speech symbolize things which lie deep i 
character and culture. Failure to appreciate 
the value of that which we lack is itself 4 
deficiency. 


emphasis on _ superficialities. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

trol of atomic energy, until the 
‘ytain is raised. : 

THE UN PLAN for international 


mic control based on the funda- 
wental fact that all effective atomic 
ergy is det ived from one or anothe) 

three materials: uranium = 235, 
sranium 233, and plutonium. These 
sloments may in the near future be 


gd to produce industrial power. But 
ey can, under certain known condi- 


sions. give off their energy all at once 


plosions t ific violence. 

n explosio! ol errific € = z 

4c Osborn puts it, “for the first time, 
sorld faced with the problem 


seful fuel which is also an ex- 

or a boneb. Any country which 

‘ge power plants run on atomic 
vill also have atomic explosive 
low up other parts of the world.” 

The UN plan provides for ownership 
an International Control Agency of 

| atomic “source materials, nuclear 

ind dangerous facilities.” The 


would buy and own all uran- 
- and thorium-bearing ores as soon 
taken from the ground; and build, 
nand operate all refining plants, all 
plants for making nuclear fuels, and 








all plants for producing electric power 
m nuclear fuels. Quotas, assigning 
toeach nation its share of world atomic 
ower, would be determined in ad- 
unce and written itno a treaty. Once 
iclear power became economical, cach 


nation would have the right to receive 





r under its quota from the Agency 


Osborn |} lefined the Agency as 
fTect ‘ world cooperative, of 
all tions would be memb 

fron ch all nations would de 

e their cquitable nd predetermined 


yn benefit.” To hich he 


‘A world cooperative in this field 
is very close to being the first creat 
experiment in world socialism. It is 
strange that a proposal involving the 
theory of world socialism should find 
greater acceptance in capitalist than 
in so-called socialist countries, such 
és the U.S.S.R., but still that seems 





BEAR FACTS 
_ De wey Tells West to Beware 
Bear Tran 


Ine > > Ji; @ 
—Newspaper fieadlines. 


The situation’s rather ‘rare— 

If true, one quite regrets it. 

A bear trap is meant to catch the 
bear, 

But here, instead, he sets it. 


ON COURSE 
agents Testify Miss Coplon Fol 
ed Zic Zag Course to Meeting 


LGub ev 


— Newspaper headline. 


Zic-zac her faring, 
And rather deft, 

But always bearing 
Toward the left. 


WALKS OF LIFE 
’ Soviet Organ Lashes Biologist 
or Ascribing Man’s Ills to Prac- 
"ee of Walking Upright. 
Newspaper headline. 


We don’t know who's right in this 
battle of words— 

¥en scientists make their mistakes. 

Mt this we are sure of: where minds 
ae enslaved, 


crawl on their bellies like 
Snakes, 
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to be the case. Most of the argu- 
ments advanced against the plan by 
the Russians and their satellites are 
those you would expect from a re- 
actionary or conservative capitalist 
state.” 

The Kremlin is thus the chief obstruc 
tion to effective international atomic 
control. It imposes upon the entire hu- 
man race—Russia included—the ever- 
increasing burden of military budgets 
which have aready ;eached the stag- 
gering total of nearly 40 billion dollars 
annually. It interferes with prompt 
development of far-reaching peaceful 


uses of atomic energy. 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL, Chairman 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis 
sion, referring to the immeasurable, 


fundamental force” contained in atoinic 
energy, has pointed out: 

“The planet is its natural theato 
of exploitation. There are no Russian 
neutrons or British neutrons or Amer- 
ican neutrons. The beneficent conse 
guences of the exploitation of this force 
will affect all men. Cancer 
everywhere. Russia included. Food is 
short everywhere. Russia included. 
Power is needed everywhere. And not 
least in Russia.” 


exists 


Soviet obstructionism has compelled 
this country to proceed, as it must, 
with the production and accumulation 
of atomic weapons. “It was to frce 
atomic energy for usefulness,” said 
Baruch, “that the American people took 
the bold and unprecedentedly generous 
action of offering to give up this, the 
most powerful weapon in history, on 
one condition—that no other nation be 
able to make the bomb.” But 

“Since the 


Russian people, who have never known 


Soviet leaders not the 


the American proposal, but the Sovict 
American 


dream of a world free of the threat 


leadet have vetoed the 


of atomic destruction, we must continue 


manufacturing atomic weapons. But 

ar of war must not Lreeze peacelul 
atomic us Our task is to strike a 
wise balance between pcaceful and 
miiltary development.” 


“Pelloc:-comrades and undercover agents of the F.B.I... 


~ Atom Quiz and Soviet Peace Blockade 


Undr Lilienthal’s direction, the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
doing an excellent job for trying to 
strike such a balance—a task especially 
difficult of accomplishment under the 
security conditions imposed upon us by 
the Kremlin’s policy. The AEC has to 
deal with, says Lilienthal, “an ele- 
mental process which is at once 
a key to knowledge, a means of ther 
apy, a source of power and a weapon 
of devastating destructiveness. ... You 
can’t really segregate peacetime use 
from potential military use.” 


Despite the necessity for maintaining 
secrecy—and, the Hickenlooper investi- 
gation notwithstanding, utmost secrecy 
has been kept—"‘exciting things are 
going on at Rochester in medicine and 
at Schenectady in the production of 
useful power,” according to Lilienthal. 
These are only two of the centers of 
what has become the “largest, most 
complete and most extensive scientific, 
educational, industrial, technical and 
weaponeering undertaking in the his 
tory of the world.” 


SOME OF THE STRIDES made in 
application of atomic energy to meda- 
ical research were described to a Sen 
ate Committee on June 15, 1948, by 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Lewis L. 
Strauss. He reported that results rang 
ing fom “impressive” to “astonishing” 
have been achieved by cancer research- 
ers using radio isotopes of gold and 
iodine produced in the uranium pile 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. While Straus: 
did not claim that the long-sought-fo 
cure for cancer had been found, he 
described the new developments as 

break-through” in man’s fight against 
that dread killer. 


Though very much confined by s« 

ecy measures, the AEC has already 
organized broad international scientific 
cooperation in the study of the peaceful 
application of atomic energy to many 
fields. Toward the end of 1948, radio 


ictive atoms (isotopes) were supplied 


by the AEC to 22 countries and were 


ised in more than 1,000 research proj- 














ects—an act recently condemned by 
Senator Hickenlooper but which was 
shown by Lilienthal to have had no 
military significance. Isotopes were also 
supplied to more than 300 medical. 
biological, chemical, agricutural and 
industrial U.S. laboratories. 

The overwhelming importance of the 
discovery of the atom was immediately 
recognized in the United States when 
President Trumian, on August 6, 1945. 
announced to the world: 

“Sixteen hours ago an American air- 
plane dropped one bomb on Hiroshima. 
an important Japanese Army base. . 
It is an atomic bomb. It is a harnessing 
of the basic power of the universe. . . 
What has been done is the greatest 
achievement of organized science in 
history.” The President further stated, 
“the fact that we can release atomic 
energy ushers in a new era in man’s 
understanding of nature’s 
Atomic energy may in the future sup- 
plement the power that now comes 
from coal, oil and falling water.” 

On June 14, 1946, Baruch presented 
his momentous proposal which, in col- 
jJaboration with other UN delegations 

including those of Canada, China, 
France and Great Britain—evolved into 
a UN plan for international atomic 
control. 


forces. 


Exactly one year after Hiroshima the 
President signed the McMahon Bill. 
which established government control 
of atomic energy within the borders 
of the U. S. A. under the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

We have entered the Atomic Age. A 
new era dawns on humanity. But the 


oppressors of the Russian people have 


become the main obstacle to universal 
permanent peace, and to a_ political, 
economic, cultural and spiritual renais 
ince such as civilization has neve: 
cnown. The removal of thi ybstrue 
tion is dictated by all the forces ol 
history and man’s survival. 


Arkady J. Sack served as senior 
economist with the War Production 
Board from 1942 to 1944{1 His books 
include “The Birth of Russian De- 
mocracy” and “Russia's Economic 
Future.” 
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It Is Folly 


By Bryllion Fagin 
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This article continues a discussion . : 
A 
‘’aunched by Representative Jakob K. “ 
Javits, Apri] 12, in his piece for 7/ su 
New Leader, “Broadway for Every 
man,’ which explained the nature n - 
of the Bill Mr. Javits proposed in t . r tne 
Congress for establishment of a na- ae ee pe a st os 
tional theater. Bryllion Fagin is well : : ; é 1ave created lit 
qualified to write on matters pertain- Ste ; : ‘ is te sa 
° ** , VE ‘ he. te < + 
ing to the theater, having devoted aul ate, : 90.000 n “alle 
et . , 
many years to active participation in f pa aae! ul i the c 
theatrical matters. He now teaches : : ae put, though n pie 





at Johns Hopkins University. . iis ii . 
, MELVYN DOUGLAS 
“Theater Demands Full Time” 
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poorly equipped to meet changing 
styles in modern playwriting and 
play mounting. Competition for these 


O ONE WHO HAS WATCHED 


I t ‘ t | | 
’ es R antiquated houses is sharp; rentals 
—_— rho Ne “= are exorbitant: costs of production 
- : = , f ; : are extremely high; and prices of ad- 
ide ; : mission are beyond the means of most 


wage-earning Americans. 
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fe onal t : 
et t D ( f t ct nae 


No new buildings to house produc 


tions have been constructed for 

many years; the old ones—those that t : 

have not been converted into movie } , Eve , t ent 

palaces—are small, antiquated, and ret blende poet % 


pointing to the ex1 


ties of the Amex 
nd Academy 
ANTA 


agency 


xistence 
the one 


and guide the grov 
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i FRANCES ROWE AND MAURICE EVANS (“Man and Superman”) 











Shaw Would Agree We Must Nourish New Playwrights ; ery elie! ioemenity 


CONGRESSMAN JAVITS IS WISE 


of 





We Need Many Broadways 


to Depend on Gotham's Main Stem Alone 


” JOSE FERRER, INGRID BERGMAN, GENE LOCKHART (‘Joan of Arc’! 
“ “We Need a Direct, Dynamic Mode of Expression” 
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—Pen Points — 


a Of patriot 1 he 
( ( yle i b ‘ ¢ 
ed to prese 
nara) g ¢ 
} e¢ id D € 
Paul Robeson’s decision to cu 


short a concert tour to testify fo 
the eleven American Communist 
leaders now on trial means little 
The cause of justice would be bette? 
served if the defendants themselves 


decided to sing. 
It comes as no surprise to lear 


that the coup ¢ ecuted bj 
bloodless. # 


ge that te 


recent 
the Syrian army was 
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The many measures piling up” 
the legislative hopper for a heal# 
program may defeat their purpose | 
Too many bills are often a headach | 
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Confirmed alcholics will doubile 
stress the admitted dangers of ani: 
buse, hailed as a remedy for alc | 
ism. They look upon the cure 4 
infinitely worse than the diseas® 
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Italy Wants Major Reforms 


Defeat of Communism not Enough to Insure 


Democracy 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


New Leader Correspondent in Italy. 


ROME. 
HE DOMINANT FACTS ABOUT ITALY at the moment are these: 
The Cor inists are in a panic and the question is whether or not 
the nment—having achieved comparative stability—will pro- 
t} long overdue economic and social reforms without which Italy 









ne cure tro! 1e munist or anv other subversive menace, 
\ ac e' thit emote resembling true politica! and 
ero! crac 
tage of the confusion which immediately followed the 
war's e! mm ts organized a military and police force for the 
purpos ( ter} nd surrection particularly in Central and 
wy , Tk ( ur membership now 
: e Republ lize they ide a serious mistal 
most are unable to command enoug! 
I! t ( . to aa! t 
st ousl t ys party memi ip has dropped 
drastically. as I 1 rted earlier to 
Jext. p oY lv fu 1 The New Leader (April 9, 1949). 
rf lal I the Communist forse yet The fighting spirit. tne 
lest to blac are no longer present. The 
nmer gh a series of long nber willing to crusade in the iame 
dst]; But in the end tt of the holy Kremlin is today very scant 
es defe Communist aims be- 
use the workers grew weary oi INSURRECTIONISM has proved 
essamt agitation and eventuall abortive, and parliamentarianism can 
ee es Se aes el get the Communists nowhere. The 
a ; purposes. Conse- Communist dilemma is best epitom- 
wentiy, the strike has ased ~~ ized by Togliatti’s empty threat at 
ae WEApOU and the Communis‘s Civitavecchia, a small town near Rome, 
» recently turned “parliamentary a short while ago: 
But a Communist party which 1 bs : > 
werealis eneral strikes. which The present situation bétween the 


organizes violent demonstra- 


but bleats constantly 
espe democratic processe 
a ¢ spectacle It also 
es d suspicior At t 
Are’ time ove tha ta - 


NATURALLY, NO ONE EXPECTS 
















































Con will sudden] l 
—_— r 
ear. Polit i fanatl ovey pecu- 
sychological laws. A churchman 
| be t by doubt, but he will 
ing to tl irch nevertheless 
After tl \ many Italians found 
tylish t switch allegiance frot 
fascism to Communism. If Mussolini 
1 once promised them a revived Ro- 
an Empire, Togliatti offerred a glo- 
to culj@ tous substitute in the new Russian 
ify for | Empire. The change from black shirt 
munis /# to red kerchief was thus not diffi- 
; little |B cult. Espex ially for the 10,000 agit- 
» bette |B props the Communists hired and who 
nselvés | therefore received tangible privileges 
- accorder. the mass of impoverished 
ttalians. Alt! ush some who took out 
o lear a a 
ted 
less. 
vat 
ffliete 
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“A Pause...” 
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government and the people cannot 
last much longer .. . if the govern- 
ment wishes to avoid a repetition of 
the 14th of July.” 

Togliatti alluding to 
1948, 
rehearsal of Bolshevik revolutionary 
power following the attempt on Togli- 
Sicilian student. 
frightened 
July 14. 1948, is 


July 


for a 


14, 


dress 


Was 


which was set aside 


atti’s life by 
But nobody was by the 


marked in 


allusion 
aliusion 








Italy’s memory as the day when ihe 
threat of Cou.munism burst like a soap 
bubble. For on that day the much- 
heralded general strike instigated by 


the Communists had to be called off a 
hours osfter it 
and the splendid display of perfectly 
disciplined, well armed police put on 
by the 
rest 


few was proclaimed, 


government accomplished the 


Number Two Commu- 
strong man, underground 
organizer, and commander of the now 
mythical Communist army, in Milan a 
few days later characterized 
party’s predicament as 
in the battle which 


with great vigor.” 


Luigi Longo 
nist, party 


his 
“a pause, a lull 
will be renewed 
After these omi- 
all he could add was: “Be 
patient, the day is coming.” 

Although 


iuli retreat 


nous words 


Italian Communism is in 


is far from being dead 


Complacency and crisis can revive it 
t omen noti 
THE ITALIAN PEOPLE WANT 


methit 





ss displays 





ry by a privileged few as cor ted 
v the Videspreaad poverty which 
grips the rest of the nation 


Concentration of land in the hands 
of a relative minority. an odious 
system of taxation based almost en- 
tirely on taxing of necessities, in- 
creasing waves of unemployment, 


rampant injustice, lack of elementary 
comforts in many towns and villages, 
and in general the heritage of cen- 
turies of tyrannical regimes which 


Italy is now bearing—all of these 
must be removed without delay if 
Italy is to seize this breathing spell 
to build a secure, abundant and 
democratic way of life. 

The Italian people themselves a. 
conscious of the need to accomplis 
profound reforms in all areas of thei 
life: from the courts to the schoo 
from. social curity to public work 
from sanitation to agricultural org:- 
nization. The question is whether t 
government sufficiently alert 
these needs to attempt their reali: 
tion now 

If the government frustrates th 
desires and aspirations of the peool 
and fails to bring about the reforn 
that are necessary, then the Com- 
munists—or the Fascists—or any su5- 


versive group under whatever name— 
will attempt a 
of fear or repugnance for totalitarian- 


comeback. No amount 





io 
MARIO SCELBA 





ism will then prevent such a 
fortune from maturing. An Attack 
Rome. violence unparalleled anywhere else in 
INISTER OF THE INTERIOR Ital; More recently, Siena was ac 
Mario Scelba has become Com corded new notoriety by excesses com 
munist public enemy numbei mitted by the Communists, many of 
one. The ferocity with which he has whom are former Fascists who never 
been attacked since he assumed his post relinquished their old terrorist ways. 


eighteen months ago is positive proof Against this background, Scelba’s trip 
of his suecess in organizing an effective to Siena to challenge in a very bold 
police force and in imposing respect speech the terroristic Communists, was 
for the law upon those who previously considered to be an act of unheard-of 
had none. provocation. 

In accordance with European tradi What did Scelba say? Nothing that 
tion, Scelba, as Interior Minister, is any democratic Interior Minister with 
also head of the police. His police hav- courage and honesty would not have 


ing proved to be more powerful than 


the 


said. Here is the substance of his speech 


Communist parliamentary organ- in his own words: 


ization, it is now possible for Italians 


to speak freely everywhere, in North- 


“The incitement to hatred, the vio- 
lation of law, the systematic apology 


ern as well as in Southern Italy, in a Npripe 
: eae : p for violence, the organization of cells 
public and in private, and even in the oy 
Sek 2 ‘ ule ‘ : within the armed forces, the police 
reddest Bolshevik areas, without fea: 


of intimidation or violence. 


and the government to encourage 


This, more se 
desertion and treason and to work 


than any other fact, explains why the - : 
Communists hate Scelba, and accuse 5 a = * noe A hese pees a 
him of being reactionary, Fascist, and peer Srey a je SUPPOEs O 
much else betrayal of one’s own country and 


This writer knows Scelba well per- 





the subversion of the democratic 
Republic, cannot be tolerated.” 








sonally. Small, energetic, a forme: 

lawyer in Sicily, Mario Scelba has The Communists replied: 

always been an anti-Fascist, from the ‘he working class has the right to 
time when it required real courage. He freely manifest its will for peace and 
s a convinced democrat and republican its disapproval of all those who will 
He represents the more progresive wing take t road which leads to national 
of the Christian Democratic party. What aisast through all constitutional 

Communist howevel I that chann 





mig have answered a 

AT SIENA, Scelba reached the peak a demand for resi ion; 
of his career as a “Fascist criminal.” now they limi t s to a sober 
Siena is the fair city of Saint Catherine, and irrelevant communique. Such is 
who was famous for her learning and progress! The Communist dragon is 
political wisdom. But Siena is also in gradually having all its teeth with- 


the 


inception of Fascism was the scene of 


heart of Tuscany, which at the drawn. 


v.v. 
5 









Genocide on the Baltic 


Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania Decimated by Red Occupation 
By Dr. Albert N., Tarulis 


HE INDEPENDENCE hick 
I Lithuania, Latvia and Esthon 
1 | 1918 and 


enjoved betweer 1940 
ind which had resulted in great ec« 
1omik and cultural progre Va 
ended when poviet troop ove ar 
Baltic frontiers di June 15-18, 1940 


n accordance vith the tern of the 


Stalin-Hitler pact. Th nvasion 
notivated by Ru need fo elf 
protectior ag nst an alleged Balti 
nilitar alliance nd t 
of mutual non-agegre yn pacts bet 
Russia and the three Baltic stat 

Immediatel Balt Soviet stooge 
obedient! e Xe iti Mosco oO 
reanized election t« o-called per 
ple parliament rhe election 
based on a single list of candidates ar 
containing only the exact numb ol 
deputi« to be elected vere a trag 
comedy typical of all Soviet satellite 
Moreove the « ct voting results, b 
a curiou mistake’ on the part of the 
Soviet information service in London 
vere published there twenty-four hou 
before the polls closed! 

The first t of the ne | li 
ment ere to adopt consttutior pat 


terned after that of the S« et Untor 


ind to request Stalin to cceept three 
yrand-ne epubli into t U.S.S.R 
In the case of Lit ! ( thir 
ccomplished | yint rf ot 
cclamation re te db que col 
ynatior f cle it pe uest nad 
ecret police \ St he 
nd ene h t ‘ tg the } 
ecauest f B t ( t 1 ‘ 
Lith t Lat nd Est} 
corne t | nt 1} | S| 
Stalin Balt publ 
cor n 1941 } t \ 
ied the { 1 t 
gut in 1944 t I ! t 
¢ ( t tat ( f 1940 
Tl is tl tte 
Vhich Ru t t t 
the { fir ¢ t { 
tion tl functior ( Lit 
Latv 1 Est ! tod 
THE UNITED STATES, Great Brit 
ond France have never reco ed the 
validity of the | elect 940 
or the legality of the Soviet occupatior 
since. The justi of tl tand | 
been tacitly acknowledged by Russia’ 
ailure to insist that he Lithuaniar 
Latvian ¢« Esthonian epubli | 
epresented t nternat l confe 
ence 
Pre ent T Sept ) ( 
O4{ n¢ | \ 
t I t} | ¢ Alt 
salt t t 
} f 
‘ | \ 
T 
‘ 
ourat 


COMMUNISM HAS NEVER been poy 


il among the Baltic state Ch 

ornt out in I wok, TI G ( 
Storm, that they | lw ‘ t 
nost vehemently anti-Bolshevist re 


sions in Eu ope 





Dr. Tarulis, a native of Lithuania. 
is a professor at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He writes for several 
periodicals here and abroad, and is a 
frequent New Leader contributor. 

_ 





ne } istent Soviet drive to obliterate 


Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia a 


nation 


Manpowe losses tained by the 


three Baitic countries during the first 


ear of Soviet occupation, as reported 


the Baltic Red Cro in Genevi 


totalled nearly 200,000, or about 3 per 


cent of the entire population 


Terror against the Balts now more 
iten Data submitted to the UN by 
efugee Balt leaders on November 24 
947, summed up ‘the situation a 
lle 
Lit} n 200,000 people elim 
ted in various way Latvia—total of 
‘ odied men dec ed by 80 pei 
ent Esthonia tussian immigrant 


eeded total number of Esthonian 


On October 20, 1948, another report 
o the UN added that Balt women 
hose husbands were wandering about 


surope as DP’s were being forced to 


COMMUNISTS DEMONSTRATE IN LATVIA 


that the Soviets are anxious to ex 
terminate the Baltic people. Several 
reasons may be mentioned 

1. Russia cannot count on the loyalty 
of the Baltic people in case of wai 
For thi 
been evacuated of Balts and replaced 


reason, the entire coastline has 
with more or less trustworthy Russians 

2. Farmei 
est occupation grouping, are generally 


Sovietization 


who constitute the larg- 


violent opponents of 
refused to give 
holdings to Soviet collectiviz 


Because they have 
up the! 
ers, these farmers have been attacked 
kulaks,” “enemies of the working 
class,” wreckel of socialist recon 
truction,” and carriers of “bourgeois 
nationalism 
Collectivization is being enforced 
with the same brutality as it was in the 
Ukraine in the late 1920's tecalling 
the fate of millions of Ukrainian 
peasants at that time, it is not hard to 





Their Hecklers Are a Lost Tribe 


narry imn ants from the Soviet 


Union, who also took ove1 properti 


longing to the n ng husband 
I} UN Secreta General office 
] levy ( ¢ t « t} vf 
it t ' eve + ‘ 
| 
UN 
t 1 | , k ¢ ol 
I l 
} | r 
T 
UN 
; T 
t U ( 
P ; r { 
n « l \ ssi B t 
t t 1o 1 und 1 
ri es! 1 | ( the ca € ot 
Balt wou iken con 
i¢ { es} nse 


BALTIC REFUGEE LEADERS meet 
ng at Stuttgart have reported, accord 
ng to:the American Military Govern 
rgan in Germany, Die Neue 
Zeitung, that one million Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Esthonians have been 
either executed or deported since 1940 

Deportations were originally on a 
small scale, but in 1948 they became a 
mass operation. There is now no doubt 


imagine what is happening to their 
Baltic counterparts. Since Baltic “ku 
laks” are not permitted to join the col- 
lectives, and cannot find work else- 
re being deported en 


. : 
to slave labor camps in Russia 


3. THE CLERGY, alway t 


t Balt uy , represents a sou 
t R I A 
t tellit there 
‘ 1 tine Y ¢ ( 
es} to the cont 
( it to Americ t U.S 
S.R. Int tion Bulletis 
Ac iin to a lette add sed to 
the Pope by Lithuanian Catholic 
ests are (a) forbidden to teach in 
churches or elsewhere: (b) forbidden 


to refute attacks upon the church; (c 
constantly under surveillance by spies, 
who report their every word and act: 
and (d) subjected to pressures of all 
sorts, including blackmail, to become 
intelligence agents. 

In Lithuania alone over 400 Catholic 
clergymen have been executed or de- 
ported to Siberia. Of eight bishops in 
1944, only one was known to be alive 
in 1948. Even theU.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin admits that in a certain diocese 


only 11 out of 192 churches now 
remain. 

Baltic leaders are not exaggerating 
when they declare, as they did in thej 
last appeal to the UN, that, 

“Continuation of the Soviet occy. 
pation menaces the very existence of 
the Baltic nations. Despite all appeal; 
and protests, extermination is being 
pursued on a vast scale, indicating 
the determination of the U.S... jp 


annihilate the Baltic peoples.” 


DEAN ACHESON, IN, ASTATEMEnt 
on February 2, 1949, efused 
discuss with any nations any 
ters which are of direct conce 
other nations, without participat 
representatives of those nations 
This may be considered to be an j 
dication that the U.S. is determined not 
to recognize the Soviet fait acco 
in the Baltic states, eithe So f 
so good. Unhappily, it is possible that 
soon there will be no Baltic repr 
sentatives for Mr. Acheson to con 
with at all, for there will be r 
Lithuanian, Latvian or Esthoni 








tions left to be represented by 
It is imperative, therefore, th 
State Department treat with those Balt 
leaders who have managed to elud 
the clutches of Russia, and at on 
bring the issue—which in bald lan 
involves nothing less _ thar 
genocide—before the United Nations 

The Soviet Union would cer 


refuse to discuss such a_ problem 





guage 





try to block any practical solution. Yet 
what Stalin and his henchmen need 
a stern warning that they are respor 
sible for the extermination of ent 
peoples and that some day they willl 


called to account. 





The Moscow Ticker 


N ARTICLE in the official Mos 
f \ cow magazine, Novyi M 
(1949, No. 1), declares that 
there can be no “private truths”: “I 
our country there is only one trul 
State truth.” Shades of Hitle 
Department of Epithets. It’s get 
ting hard to invent new epithets 
against Western writers and jou 
nalists. A recent addition to the list 
a description of Walter Lippman 
(Krokodil, 1949, No. 10) as “a cros 


1 
tle 


between a rabid dog and a thist 


Memo to the Editor of Og« 











Comrade, we caught you 
your deviations down tt 
su are too young to r¢ Cc. 


face? In No. 4 (1949), 5 oduct | 
cture of “V. I. Leni: i | 


Soviet power” in 1917. I v the | 
MVI € ie eve I 
t pe on 1058 
to Le Stalin 
rt 
Ogo Iso contal aruc® | 


lemonstrating that Einstein’s theo! 
of relativity was discover i by 
tussian, P. N. Lebedev, in 1900. All 
that Einstein did* was to confirm 
brilliantly” the theories “p ojected 
by that universal genius, Lenin. 

A team of officials checking 
financial statements: 
You write here that you had @ 
profit for 1948. Where is it?” 

“It all went into compiling and 
making up the report.” 

(Krokodil, 1949, No. 10. 
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Threat From the Right 


Fellow Travelers Join CP to Fight Democracy 


Fascist 


acutely aware that Con- 
an Vito Marcantinio and 


ton Powell, who 


M OST NEWSPAPER -READERS 


recently 
mtinuation of ERP, are 
ty line: But virtually 


fact that 95 percent of 


Robert F. Rich, Dewey Short. Roy O 
Woodruff, George A. Dondero, Paul W. 
I 1 whom have long records 
s extreme Rightists joined Marcan- 
owell in voting against 
of ERP. These extreme 
Rightists have for years vehemently 
proclaimed their opposition to the 





Reds,” but when the showdown came 
—on the vote to support or abandon 
lemocracy in Europe—these extremists 


rejected democracy and sided with 
ommunism 


CURIOUSLY ENOUGH, most of 
the extremist opposition to the ex- 
tension of democracy at home has 
always come from the far Right, not 
the far Left. This year is no excep- 
tion. 

The Dixiecrats, around whose banner 
most of the fascist-like Southerners 
have rallied, are still working hard to 
kill President Truman’s civil rights 
program, which would extend to sev- 
eral million Americans belonging to 
minority groups the full benefits of 








¢ ~ 
Anne Simmons has worked for 
Friends of Democracy for the past 
tight years, chiefly in the capacity 
of editor of FOD’s monthly organ, 
Democracy’s Battle. During that time 
Miss Simmons has collaborated on 
many undercover projects exposing 
Subversive activities. 








LEMKE 


SHORT 


i 
DONDERO 


By Anre Simmons 


democratic citizenship. Federal aid to 
education. which would enable back 
ward states properly to equip their 


young people for life in a democratic 


society, is being fought bitterly by ex 
treme Right-wingers. New York Con 
ressman Ralph Gwinn, who worked 
vith Coughlinites in the Friends of 
Frank Fay rally back in 1946, this \ 

oined the extreme Rightist Committe 


for Constitutional Government in mail 
ing out literally hundreds of thousand 
of tracts against Federal aid. Allen 
Zoll, whose earlier activities were 
labelled “fascist” by Attorney General 
Tom Clark, is mailing out Gwinn’s 
Congressional speech, “The Implica- 
tions of Federal Aid to and Control of 
Education.” 

If American support for the democ- 
racies in Europe is curtailed or sab- 
otaged, and if President Truman’s pro- 
gram for extending democracy at home 
is scuttled, those on the far Right will 
be as guilty as those on the far Left. 
Right wing reaction in this country is 
growing steadily in strength. 


THE LIBERAL VICTORY last No- 
vember swept out of Congress extreme 
Left-winger Leon Isacson and a long 
string of those who followed the ex- 
treme Rightist propaganda line in- 
cluding Richard B. Vail, Fred Bushy, 
Max Schwabe, B. W. Gearhart, Harold 
Knutson, Marion T. Bennett, Howard 
H. Buffett, George Schwabe, Harold F. 
Youngblood and Gerald W. Landis. 

Remaining in Corgress are two lonely 
extreme Left-wingers, Marcantonio and 
Powell. But despite the extensive purge 
of Right-wingers in the last election, 
a random cross-section of Right-wingers 
still populating the United States Con- 
vress ineludes: 

John Rankin of Mississippi, who has 
a long record of attacks on Negroes, 
Jews, refugees, “foreigners,” Wall Street, 
and labor unions. Probably no one ha 


COUGHLIN 


been louder than Rankin in his denun 
ciation of communism. Yet Rankin has 
consistently opposed ERP, a measure 
designed to stop the spread of commu 
nism in Europe, and in April voted 

ainst ERP’ 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan, who fo 


P’s extension. 
ears has opposed the New Deal, Stalin 
itain, world cooperation, labor, and 

n During pre-Pearl Harbor day 
hi peecn were distributed by Nazi 

nt George Sylvester Viereck’s propa 
enda mill. Hoffman himself has been 
nvolved with anti-Semites like Gerald 
L. K. Smith, wartime sedition defend- 
ints like Elizabeth Dilling, and out-and 
out Nazi agencies such as the National 
Workers League. Hoffman has been 
raging against what he calis “Reds” foi 
many years, but- he voted against ERP 
in 1948 and against its extension in 1949. 

William Lemke of North Dakota, who 
has been involved in the extreme 
Rightist movement since 1936 when he 
ran for President of the United States 
on Charles E. Coughlin’s Union Party 
ticket. In the years that followed, 
Lemke busily denounced ‘“Commu- 
nists,” “international financiers,’ and 
foreigners; he opposed preparedness 
measures prior to World War II and in- 
ternational cooperation following the 
war. Meanwhile, Lemke wrote for 
Coughlin’s allegedly seditious Social 
Justice, for the Coughlinite San Fran- 
cisco Leader, and for the anti-Semitic 
Dayton Independent. And Lemke, like 
the others named above, voted against 
ERP in 1948 as well as against ERP 
extension this vear. 

Noah Mason of Illinois, who has for 
vears ardently fought “Socialism” and 
the “Reds.” He not only opposed Amer- 
ican defense measures, but he allegedly 
“took the heat off’ the Nazi sym- 
pathizers, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Carus, 
when that couple were to be inves- 
tigated by the FBI. (Dr. and Mrs. 
Carus shielded the Nazi agent Frederich 















HOFFMAN 


Auhagen in 1940, when Auhagen was a 
fugitive from Federal authorities.) A 
upporter of the America First Com- 
mittee, Mason was praised or quoted by 
Coughlin’s Social Justice and by se- 
dition defendants Elizabeth Dilling and 


Charles Hudson. And evidently, Mason 
ears “Socialism” as represented by the 
estern democracic more than he 
ears Communism as represented by the 

Sovict. for he too voted against ex- 

tension of ERP. 


Robert F. Rich of Pennsylvania, wh« 
vears ago became a hero in America’s 
fascist-like circles. Unafraid of Nazism 
he opposed defense measures and de- 
clared: “Communism and_ radicalism 
are a greater danger to our way ot 
life than any issue of this day.” Ap- 
parently “radicalism,” as represented 
by the western democracies, is more 
alarming to Rich than is Communism, 
as represented by the Soviet, for Rich 
opposed ERP in 1948 and ERP’s ex- 
tension in 1949. 

Dewey Short of Missouri, who has 
a long record of apologizing for the 
Axis powers, denouncing the Roosevelt 
administration, and cooperation with 
extreme Rightist groups. A vigorous 
foe of what he calls “Communism,” 
Short in effect voted for Communism 
and against democracy when he op- 
posed ERP in 1948 and ERP’s extension 
in 1949, 

Roy O. Woodruff of Michigan, who 
just a few months before Pearl Harbor 
said Harold Ickes and Felix Frank- 
furter were as bad as Hitler and added 
that, “in view of the present drain on 
German resources, it looks as if we may 
be more likely to stop Hitler than Frank- 
furter.” Woodruff’s contribution to Hit- 
ler’s defeat was to vote against Amer- 
ican defense measures. In addition, he 
inserted Gerald L. K. Smith literature 
into the Congressional Record, extended 
a friendly welcome to the sedition de- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 














A Lost Opportunity 


By Peter Meyer 


+ , 7 ] 
ecnnique of diplo- 


7 HE RUSSIANS ARE DEVELOPING a new 


re 1 rie ittonhole ie delegates of the Western 
we ‘ r ain ? ( tine | a Na IONS 
T ; The ciaieis ; ; 
a ’ , , ( 0 : , 4 he We ‘ 
plo } ¢ ! anotne! 
10 r r put ( ) i aque ni not o7 mak ¢ 
ropava i ie Ru prone Dut jeave out Western opyections 
ind counter ( ests that the problem |} mn tne 
" t ( ithe } j IULIO i urse 
When the Western powers reply by summarizing their objections, 
hey are already on the defe ( It almost looks as if they are back- 
ing out, trving to reject concessions already made. Furthermore, the 
procedure is designed to sow distrust in the democratic camp: To 


make minor allies teel apprehensive lest their vital interests be bar- 


tered away over a dinner table. To make public opinion feel insecure, 


as nobody is supposed to know what is really going on — until a Tass 
release tells the story 

In this way, 
Greek 


belligerent 


the Russians tried to put across their solution of the 
They 


party; an armistice; a 


question proposed recognition of the guerillas as a 


general amnesty; new “free” elec-- 


tions under control of an organ which would include representatives 


of the rebels and would be under international supervision; the end 
of tore ! the Greek government: and the evacuation of foreign 
troo} Phe 17 elease added that these proposals were being studied 
by the Weste iments; it said tl about Western objections 

THE STATE DEPARTMENT e British Fore Ome 

{ ‘ l¢ 
1 { 
{ ft 

\A 

’ } —_— 
} ( r ‘ ( r { 
; fi , IL. ne 

rene ( eed i ne pp t10 ew tree 
election nder effective tel tiona! supervision? An excellent pro- 
ram, the Western diplon { have said, for Hungary, Rumania 
ind Bulgaria. These countries are obliged to grant such freedoms 


by the peace treatie The Yalta agreements bind Russia to support 
civil freedoms and free elections in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugo- 
Titel 
Dimitrov, Stanislav Mikolajezyk, 


as well. So let us have amnesty for Juliu Maniu and 


Petrescu, Kosta Lulchev and G. M 
Peter Zenkl, Macek and 


and Cardinal Mindszenty 


slavia 


Dragoljub Jovanovic, former premier Nagy 
Let us legalize the Peasant parties in Po- 
land, Rumania, Croatia, Serbia and Bulgaria; the Hungarian Small- 
the Czech Benes—Ed.) and 
Catholics; and the independent Social Democrats of all these countries 
And py all new free elections, directed by 
organs in which all these parties are fully represented, under effective 
international supervision, with guaranteed protection of the opposition 
against any kind of police terror. If the 


holders: National Socialists (followers of 


{ 


means, let us have 


Russians and their satellites 
and if in G 
disarmed, and 
reason why the Greek 


accept that eece, guerilla warfare is stopped, the 


rebels there is no 
government could not be persuaded to agree 
and to new elections. 


foreign aid discontinued well, 


to an amnesty As to the evacuation of foreign 
troops, foreign military and police missions and emissaries, this can 
be discussed too. But similar agreements must be applied to Buch- 
arest, Budapest, Sofia and Warsaw as well as to Athens. 

If the Western diplomats had replied this way, the Tass com- 
munique would probably never have seen the light of day. Instead, 
the world might have received, promptly, a fair version of the talks 
from the State Department and the Voice of America. Why must the 
Russians always make the surprising moves? 











Economics, Politics 


By \.Wosh 
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ORE THAN THREE QUAR- HE NEW LEADER is happy iy bee tha 
1 / TERS of the population of / N. M. Joshi joins our man Ls fore 
India lives on agriculture and i 










henceforth provide our Teader 


ttere rural areas. One-third India. 
of th Pricultural pop lation c nsi ts N. M. Joshi has been an a Se 
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ither for humanitarian reasons or be- 
use they are given some remunera- 
tion by the political parties under whose 
nfiuence the unions work. Due to these 
reumstances, the unions cannot con- 
trol their officers: instead, the officers 
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THE MAIN ACTIVITIES of the trade 
unions in India, as of their counterparts 
elsewhere, are to present the grievances 
of their members to the employers, rep- 
‘esent the workers before Conciliation 
and Adjusticating Boards, and conduct 
strikes. This work is being done fairly 
well. For want of funds, very few 
unions organize educational or recrea- 
tional activities, or provide sick bene- 
fits, unemployment insurance, or re- 
urement pensions. Scarcely any unions 
make properly and legally enforcible 
voluntary contracts with employers. 
They do not attempt to enforce a closed 
shop or union shop. 

Indian trade union laws permit unions 

be registered to give them a corpo- 

te status under the law. Recently the 

Ww Was amended, putting employers 
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unions are deeply interested in politics 
Many trade union leaders have gone to 
ail along with other national leaders 
whenever the struggle for freedom has 
become specially acute. 

In 1926, the Communists began to 
nake their appearance in the move- 
ment. The trial of the leading Commu- 
nists in 1929, which laster for more than 
a year, strengthened Indian commu- 
nism. By following a policy of support- 
ing all strikes, the Communists made 
their way into many unions and cap- 
tured a good proportion of them. At 
present the Nehru Government is try- 
ing to put down Communist activities, 
but the rising cost of living is helping 
the Communists to retain their in- 
fluence. Today they control about one- 
third of the trade union movement. 

Since 1930, various young men con- 
nected with the trade union movement 
have adopted socialist views and poli- 
cies while remaining in the nationalist 
movement. They have now formed a 
separate socialist party and have gath- 
ered some strength both in the trade 
union movement and among the gen- 
eral population. 

, * a 

THE POLITICAL TRENDS followed 
by the leadership of the trade union 
fortunes of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, which was the sole central 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








Irresponsibles: 1949 


By Granville Hicks 


With this column by Granville Hicks, The New Leader inaugurates 
a new jeature— periodic guest columns by prominent leaders in 
politics, science and the arts. Mr. Hicks, as most readers are doubt- 
less aware, is a distinguished literary critic and novelist. His latest 
book is Smai] Town. 


N THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW recently, Gerald W. 

Johnson sets forth theories of history and literature that have 

extraordinary implications. “Within one generation.” he 
writes, “people have twice undertaken to whip us. That these under- 
takings were injudicious is attested by the 
wreckage of five empires: Austrian, German, 
Italian, Japanese and Turkish; and they were 
injudicious because they were based on a 
grossly inaccurate estimate of the situation.” 

Mr. Johnson’s concept of the origins of 
the two World Wars is breathtaking in its 
simplicity. Even more startling is his ex- 
planation of the “grossly inaccurate estimate” 
that, as he sees it, was responsible for the 
suicidal attacks on the United States. The 
rulers of the now-deceased empires, he main- 
tains. appreciate the material strength of 
this country, but they were deceived with 
regard to the American people. And this 
came about because “American literature 
fails to inculcate in its foreign readers a healthy respect for the 
cormmon American.” 





* 


THE WORKS OF STEINBECK, Faulkner, Caldwell, Hemingway, 
and Ellen Glasgow, Mr. Johnson goes on, may be “highly meritorious 
as literary ware,’ but they are quite misleading. “The literature of 
social protest, indeed, is never suitable for export.” Mr. Johnson 
does not shrink from the logical conclusion: the literature of social 
protest had better be abandoned. Novelists must write of the common 
American “with that suggestion of terror that underlies all real 
respect.” The common American is “a bad man to monkey with,” a 
fact that Europeans have never understood. The presentation of 
his fact is “not merely an artistic, but also a civic duty the great 
task of the writers of the rising generation.” 

Mr. Johnson’s ideas are not new. They were served up by J 


1ald Adams and Archibald MacLeish back in the days before Pear] 


Harbor. and they were dissected and discredited with a thoroughness 
that should have laid them at rest forever 

Perhaps the only wav to dispose of such notions is to show the 
tark contradictions to which they lead those who accept then Mr 


J. Donald Adams, for instance, emboldened by Mr. Johnson’s article, 
returns to his perenial warfare against Norman Mailer’s The Naked 
and the Dead by describing it as “a book well calculated to lower the 
estimation in which Americans are held wherever it is read.” This 
nay or may not be true, but what of John Dos Passos’ The Grand 
Design. which Mr. Adams has been heatedly defending? Here is a 
book that portrays the President of the United States as a charlatan, 
depicts one of his principal advisers as both a dupe and a double- 
crosser, and brings together as unadmirable an assortment of Amer- 
icans as can be found in fiction. 

THE EDITORS OF LIFE ALSO ARE IMPRESSED by Mr. John- 
son’s article, which they cite in praising the awarding of a Pulitzer 
prize to James Gould Cozzens for his Guard of Honor — an exception, 
Life proudly asserts, to Mr. Johnson’s rule. Why it is an exception is 
not immediately apparent, since the book portrays race discrimination 
in the United States Army —a phenomenon not calculated to win 
European respect — and is built around a series of official blunders. 

But Life says that the novel “depicts the U. S. hombre as a person 
of great staying power,” and adds, “We hope this augurs a new literary 
trend.” A new trend? The literature Mr. Johnson deplores is full 
of persons of incredible staying power. This is exactly the quality 
that distinguishes so many of Faulkner’s characters. the unnamed 
convict in The Wild Palms, the Bundren family in As I Lay Dying, 
Lena Groves in Light in August, and scores of others. It is the quality 
Ernest Hemingway most admires, as he demonstrates in To Have and 
Have Not, For Whom the Bell Tolls, and a dozen short stories, in- 
cluding Fifty Grand. 

What is distressing about Johnson’s article is not that he is trying 
to impose his ideas on American novelists; someone is always doing 
that, in the name of a moral code, a religious dogma; or a political 
faith, and fortunately writers of ability pay no heed. The distressing 
thing is that the Times prints such preposterous nosense, so crudely 
nationalistic, so utterly insensitive, so close to the level of the decrees 
on art and literature of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


hat About Preventive War? 


Bobb -Merrill Co $2 75 


I ielding Eliot 
Reviewed by ELY CULBERTSON 
Y GOOD FRIEND, GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT, is one of the best 


popular writers on military matters. He writes simply and force- 

fully, although at times too rushingly. His latest book is worthwhile 
and should be read by all who are interested in the struggle between the 
West and Russia. Some concepts in Mr. Eliot’s latest book are exceedingly 
good, others are exceedingly amateurish. His train of thought runs smoothly 
enough for long stretches of military road; and then, confused by events, 
he smashes himself against some fallacy or hasty assumption. 


IF RUSSIA STRIKES 


By Georade 


Since his book deals with some of the basic concepts of the military 
strategy of today and tomorrow, 


concept 


I am going to review it by analyzing these 


and by pointing out what, in my opinion, are his fallacies. 
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Great Books 
THEGREAT BOOKS: A Christian Ap- 

- 1 Edited by Harold C. Gar- 

J he Devin-Adair Com- 
. pany. $2. 

Reviewed by RALPH G. ROSS 
Tue RAPID GROWTH of the classes 
ier the aegis of the Great Books 
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Violence in the East 


A CORNER OF THE WORLD. By Robert Shaplen. Alfred A. Knopf. 


246 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


S YET NO ONE HAS WRITTEN a novel about the second World War 
that transcends the level of journalism. There is an even more curi- 


ous fact about the present spate of war novels: few of them are 
novels at all. The works of Norman Mailer, Alfred Hayes, John Horne 
Burns, that won each of these authors his reputation, have been syntheses 


of many disjointed incidents which have been collected within the boun- 


daries of an arbitrary frame of reference—a particular campaign on an 


island in the South Pacific, an arcade in Naples. 


The exposition, complete working- 
out and dramatic recapitulation of a 
single theme or of a group of related 
themes comprise the artistic process 
which we know as the novel. Unlike 
other art forms, with the exception of 
the editorial sonata of the nineteenth 
century, the novel endures. During the 
days or weeks that the reader par- 
takes of this process, he is projecting 
himself imaginatively into a_ space- 
time continuum different from his own 
stream of consciousness. Consequently, 
it is an exigency of the novel that it 
continue, that it stand for the whole 
of its protagonists’ lives and not for 
merely relevant incidents that occui 
in these lives. 

This does not mean that the novel 
is a form that must be closed-off and 
eparate. Good novels have been writ- 
ten in which every part balances every 
other part, and the reader, on finish- 
ing such a novel, not only feels an 
equilibrium, but is aware of a creative 
responsibility to connect the microcosm 


he has recently experienced with the 


macrocosm he 1 till experiencing 
On the othe hand, good novels hav 

been written which are formally loose 
ind inexact, which give a sense of 
the assymeti and disorder of lifé 

War and Peace and Studs Lonigan are 
two example Any novel, however, 
whether it tructure i rigid o1 


flexible, mu reat of its subject to 


point that approaches exhaustion 


Even John Dos Passos in his trilogy 
U.S.A whic I mention because of 

influence on Burns, Haye and 
Mailer—followed his many characters 


through their entire lives and imposed 
upon then ociological construction 
Whether U.S.A. is properly a novel i 
a moot point, and a tangential one: 
but its author recognized the require- 
ments of the form, 


MR. SHAPLEN HAS NOT WRITTEN 
a novel and—what is remarkable!- 
he has not called his collection of 


thematically connected incidents by 


this name. H has not even called 

them stories, which again they also are 

not, but has allowed his publisher to 

refer to them as tales and to himself 
< tory-t le? 

Although his accuracy and odes} 

e t I ce ended, what most in- 
terest me whether, < a conse- 
quence, his fictional what-you-may- 
call-it grow naturally into a more 
1 n itistact artistic experience 


Mr. Shaplen has two themes 


really one double-edged sword: escape 


which are 


from and into violence. 

The arbitrary frame of reference 
which he uses to enclose his tales is 
his own itinerary in Asia when he was 
a war correspondent. The structure of 
each is the same: an American en- 
counters violence in his search for 
experience. The locale changes: some- 
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times it is Shanghai or Manila, at other 
times Macao, Calcutta or Saigon. Th 
violence is there—before the Amer- 
ican comes on the scene—and_ th: 
reader is given to understand that it 
will continue after he has left. The 
significant thing is whether the pro- 
tagonist, American or not, throws him- 
self into the violence or files from it— 
which way he escapes. And there 
also the counterpoint of the American 
and European experience against the 
Asian experience. 


THE MODUS VIVENDI in each in- 
stance is a sexual affair. In one story 
a promising young man loses himseif 
in the decadent sensuality of the 
European colony in Shanghai; in an- 
other, an American colonel can neithe: 
continue nor break off from his Armv 
wife, although the liaison disrupts his 
civilian marriage. Usually, there is an 
element of striving toward a vaguely 
seen ideal—Communism in the case 
of the young man in Shanghai; black 
market profits in the case of the 
colonel in the Philippines. 

In those tales where a European is 
the protagonist and an American the 
observer, this striving remains; but it 
is less materialistic, more definite. Th; 
French intelligence officer who de- 


stroys his career in Saigon is fully 
aware of the illusory nature of the 
revolution, but he is compelled to 
shout puodlicly his disgust at the mur- 
derous reaction of the colonial govern- 
ment. And, similarly, the expatriated 
doctor in Macao knows how delusive 
his hope of American citizenship is, 
and how dangerous his humanitarian 
conscience is, but defies the island 
authorities by treating a strike leader 
nevertheless. 


NEITHER AMERICAN NOR EURO- 
PEAN can let the violence they see 
simply exist around them. They must 
participate, try to stop it or assist it. 
This violence lies repressed in the 
American personality and it is the 
wound of an earlier trauma in the 
European memory. Both feel guilt and 
moral responsibility, while lacking the 
Oriental ability to escape through the 
destruction of self-consciousness. The 
heroes of this book believe in the 
dignity of the individual, in the Occi- 
dental concept of selfishness. In at- 
tempting to support their _ beliefs 
against the chaos of Oriental corrup- 
tion, they destroy themselves just as 
effectively through violence as an In- 
dian philosopher might through cone 
templation. They contribure to the 
violence—he does not—it exists with- 
out either of them. 

As conceived, this book makes me 
want to compare it to Malraux or 
Sender; as written, I am forced to com- 
pare it with Hersey or Mailer. The 
prose is simple, competent and _ flat. 
The characters and conflicts, soundly 
conceived, are repre- 
sented. metaphors, brilliant 
tangents, the richness and ambiguity 


incompletely 
Images, 


of the novel—these are the elements 
3ut Mr. Shaplen did 
not attempt to write a novel. It is 
about time he did. 


that are missing. 





Labor's Past Surveyed 


LABOR IN AMERICA. 
402 pp. $4.50. 


By Foster Rhea Dulles 


Thomas Y. Crowell. 


Reviewed by PHILIP TAFT 


ABOR IN AMERICA is a survey of the labor movement from colonial 
times to the present. “The purpose of this book is to give an ac- 


count of the rise of American labor for the general reader, tracing 


it from vague colonial beginnings through the exciting days of the New 
Deal and the second World War.” The chapters dealing with the earlier 
periods in general follow traditional lines. 


Chapters are devoted to the rise of 
the early workingmen’s parties and to 
the efforts of the trade unions to free 
themselves from the influence of cheap 
money men, trust busters and reform- 
ers. A brief chapter deals with the 
trikes of 1877, the Molly Maguires and 
the Haymarket affair. It is too brief 
and the influence of radicalism is inad- 


equately treated, a criticism which 


might be made of several of the earliei 
chapters. Ideas are not dealt with ad- 
equately and while such treatment 
makes for easy description, it fails to 


bring out adequately the conflicting 
elements that sought dominance ove 
the labor movement. 

The chapter on the Knights of Labo 
does little to show why it was in- 
compatible with the growing trade 
unionism. The author’s examination of 
the causes for the decline of the Knights 
as well as the rise of the American 
Federation of Labor seems question- 
able. The scarcely original charge that 
Gompers’ lack of vision was greatly to 
limit to role of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in advancing the cause 
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of labor as a whole needs more evi- 
dence than the author supplies. He 
presents no facts to prove that any 
other type of labor movement was 
possible. His observation that Gompers 
was “never one to give way before 
younger, more progressive leadership 
as time went on and he grew older” 
while true, is of no significance. Who 
were these progressive leaders? Should 
i have given way to William Z 
Foster? Or perhaps to John L. Lewis? 

In connection with the decline of 
unionism in the 1920’s, the significance ° 
of the left wingers’ attempt to reorgan- 
ize the labor movement is left out of 
account. Nor is it true that the “gains 
of the 1920's went primarily to the 
skilled workers and trade union mem- 
bers.” The gains were widely dis- 
tributed and there were too few organ- 
ized and skilled to affect the index 
drastically. 

The chapters dealing with the period 
since 1933, are too general and although 
they cover many important facts, they 
leave out too many necessary ones for 
an adequate understanding. 

Despite its shortcomings the reader 
will, on the whole, find this volume 
interesting and informative. 
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as the health of the people who cult t 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view. This is your department: let’s hear from you. co that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your letters to 250 words er less. 
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Parochial Schools Should Share 


In 


Federal Education Benefits 


From LEO A. ERLON 
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Congressional Election Proved 
Real Mandate for Liberalism 


From FERDINAND HARRISON 
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Radio Fare Panned 
From HERBERT M. MERRILL 











Fo n the states which have uni- 
versal suffrage that is. the North and AM GLAD TO SEE William E. Bohn 
West the people displayed remark- going aiter American radio broadcast- 
able taste for reactionary policie ng practice The sponsorship of such 
and a clear-cut taste for the New Dea} : acdcastme ft advertisers is fast re- 
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lieved Rooseveltian proportions. 


Debate on 
Russian People 
Continues 


From WM. HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


I WAS NATURALLY INTERESTED 
the comment of V. Dneproff and 
Spassky on my article about the 

sovernment and people in the Soviet 

“nion. Their knowledge of Russia is 

nore intimate and recent than mine; 
there is certainly no difference of 
nion between us as to ultimate ob- 

tive. We would all equally welcome 
political overturn in Russia that would 
freedom to the Russian people 


+ 


and an end to communist aggressive 


expansion. There is not a single Amer- 
can who has the least desire to annex 
Russian territory or to oppress and ex- 
pleit the So the con- 
ditions, which—as Dneproff and Spassky 
point out—drove the people 
back to Stalin Hitler’s 
program of race superiority and eco- 

exploitation, would not arise in 

: ican conflict. 


Soviet-Am«e 


Russian peopl 


Russian 
from fear of 


On some-details, however, I cannot be 
ptimistic as Dneproff and Spassky 

n their Tetter. It is true that the 
Soviet peoples know what Communism 
eans better than they did in the time 
the vil war. But the Soviet rulers 
three decades in which to 
their power by a combi- 
tion of unlimited propaganda with 
ted terrorisn I am inclined to 

of this technique 
higher 
yroff and Spassky seem to do. 


nave naa 


ve ee 
olidat 


the effectivenes 
talitarian rule somewhat 
Dney 
o believe that the number of people 
feel that they belong to the ruling 
or at least that they have “made 
inder the Soviet regime, is large 
gh to hold the system together 
and unless there is a very strong 
n brief, I am all for cultivating to 
utmost of our ability the potential 
reedom fifth columns which exist in 
Union itself, in its newly 
nnexed border areas and in the satel- 
tate But I think it would be a 
exaggerated 


Soviet 


take to arouse such 
pes of the strength and immediate 
effectiveness of fifth 


s to lead the American people 


these 





( I > 
neglect full and adequate military 
peredness, in close union with our 
th partnes in the Atlantic Pact 


Cambridge, Mass. 


From JOHN ROURKE 


Atow ME to add my voice in praise 
of Boris Shub’s most enlightening ar- 
ticles, “The Russians Can Be Had” 
(The New Leader, May 14-21). 

I have long suspected that the Stalin 
dictatorship rested on a pyramid of 
fear and that even at the top there 
was bound to be uneasiness. Mr. Shub’s 
articles supplied graphic proof of that 
I only hope our State De- 
notice of these 


suspicion 
partment planners take 
: i of a dying state. 


+ 
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BEFORE YOU GO 
ON YOUR 


VACATION ... 


In order to insure uninterrupted 
delivery of your weekly copies 
of The New Leader, be sure to 
send us your temporary summer 
address at least three weeks in 
advance of your vacation. Also 
send the inclusive dates of your 
stay at your summer address so 
that we can resume the perma- 
nent mailing address promptly 
upon your return. 


Gary 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 
The newly elected National Exec- 
utive Committee will meet Monda 
June 13, 8 p. m., at 7 East 15th St 
New Yo Action will be taken on ; 


number of matt referred to the con 

mittee from the National Convention 
Work is in progress on the Annual 
Journal to raise fund for work in 


The Florida Social Den 
Aug 


Various citi 


ocrat, June issue, is in the mail 


ust Claessens speaks in Elizabeth, N. J 
Tuesday, June 14, for ILGWU Ne 
Haven, Conn., June 17, for Shirt Wor! 
ers, ACWA 
NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom” forun tatic 
WEVD, Tuesda June 14, 9 p 
Topi rhe I nt 1 Civil Lib 
ties.” Speake Fred Shul n, S.D.1I 
Harry Fleishman, Socialist part 
len Taylor, Liberal party; Alger 
Lee, moderato Meyer London 
Branch: Installation of new office 
outing, Camp Eden, Cold Sprin N 
June 10, 11 12 Guest Benjan 
Kaplan, ILGWU, Vice President: Au 
ust Claessen National Secreta) 


S.D.F., and othe: Social Demo 


cratic Youth: Saturday, June 11, out- 


door meeting. Will meet in front of 
Rand School at 11 a. m... . Claessens 

East Bronx Branch mecting, Monday 
vening, June 13, 8 p. m., 862 E. Tre- 
ont Ave., Bronx, N. Y 
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Labor in India 
(Continued from Page Nine) 


organization till 1930, when the first 
plit took place on a political issue. This 


i body virtually dominated by C 


wt 


Congress is under the 





plit ; healed by the two faction nationalist Congress party. The Hin 
coming together in 1937. Mazdoor Sabha consists of unions u 
During 1940, a second split took place der Socialist leadership. The th 
on the issue of supporting the war. In ganizations ave of equal strengti 
1947, the leaders of the nationalist This threefold division 
movement started the Indian National the trade union movement in India, f 
Trade Union Congress and compelled not only are primary unions being split 
the trade unions under their influence mwding to their political 
to leave the AITUC. The Socialists also but even industrial ¢ occupation 
followed suit and started the Hind federations will be larly divide 
Mazdoor Sabha, another central trad There is no immediate } pect of the 
n organization. Thus today there ining together in or 
three central trade union bodies. coming togethe 
The All-Indian Trade Union Congress, joint action. It ot { 
ite veral secessions, now remain lat the future 
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“Sorrowful Jones” has a fore- | Lester top the new in-person | 





}word by Walter Winchell who|show at* the Capitol Theatre. LATEST MARCH OF TIME 
| points out the places along Broad-j Other acts include Evalyn Ty- ag Ti] 
way where Runyon spent his|ner, swing pianiste, and Los Ga- | RE P @) R T ON T H 3 A T oO M 
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. to see these folks come to 

rie Paramount’s new comedy 
“ful Jones.” at the N. Y. 
owiu uv Ai 


t. B Hope plays the 
ed with Lucille 
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time and gathered material for | tos, acrobats. Jimmy Joyce, Betty 


the 


son 


Prima and his orchestra. 


loves. The accompanying in per-|featured with the Alvino Rey | 
' 
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March of Time’s latest release is the first full screen treatment on 


ales é America knows and | Be tt and » Blue Reys are " 
hates at Aenerkon Kewws a te we Rays 5 the U. S. Atomic Energy Program. It shows and tells the whole 


exciting story of atomic energy | development in the U. S. 


PLUS ALL WORLD NEWS EVENTS 


show is headed by Louis | band. 


MGM’s Technicolor musical 
romance “Neptune’s Daughter” | 








ALVINO REY AND JERRY starring Esther Williams, Ricardo | EMBASS WEWSREEL 50th STREET (RADIO CITY) 











LESTER TOP CAPITOL'S a Red Skelton, Betty | ee BS et wifi te ttt: 
Garrett, Keenan Wynn and Xav- | 
NEW STAGE SHOW ier Cugat and his Orchestra, are 
Alvino Rey and his Orchestra, |the accompanying screen attrac- 











Vagabonds, and comic Jerry | tion. 
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‘One ofthe great achievements of recent — 
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a ae R J Pc i * RICARDO MONTALBAN ms once, 
“BLO NDIE’S ay ean au a B GARRETT ‘| E VAG) Attraction 
| eis Gitta || MILLAND © PETERS ® DOUGLAS || § FUN WR evn tates 
N N TYNE 
eo 
® It Happens Every Sprin + XAVIER CUGAT reroll 
Hin seas AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL pp y p g AND HS ORCHESTRA JERR YL 
un | samp henrvory bpereen WAMMERSTEIN 2nd 20th Century-Fox Ky Dew 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN Directed by LLOYD BACON - Produced by WILLIAM PERLBERG | : j 
MARY EZIO “One of the funniest pictures I’ve ever seen!” | i. all 
> INZA —BILL STERN, WNBC AIR-CONDITIONED ~ 
MARTIN -P * ON THE WONDER STAGE! * TOL: s 
4 tn A New Musicol Ploy The triumphant personal appearance of sia x 
: of. THE ANDREWS SISTERS | —— ———— 
re Ou AC\ IC Roxyettes and Escorts and the Roxy Theatre Orchestra ee i ty Mibiitinis 2 
M4 | ; Paramount 
PAUL ASH conducting i “emer = gore L0WNsS PRIMA | 
music by RICHARD RODGERS * A NEW ICE TRAVAGANZA! *® gOPE 5 BAU And Wis Orchestra 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd FIESTA sil KELLY mri sina ‘ 
OSCAR UMRMERSTEI 2 & JOSHUA LOGAN plea JONES’ Awseie m8 cose Many viNcenT 
eapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulltzer a gay Mardi Gras on ICE starring ee ‘Vie & ADIo 
7 oe _ARNOLD SHODA dancing with MARIE McCLENAHAN : n rT ae Seer MR. 2 Baka rime 
Scenery & Light a by Jo Mielziner Te» Sess ‘ 
with ta a DRMICK The World Famous THEATRE * moet 
RESTIC THEA. 44th St. W. of B'way ROX Y 7th Ave. & 50th St. $8: DARAMOUNT Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 
Air-Conditioned. Mat, Wed. and Sat Fee ot emus SQUARE: metnigh Foeere Mighty 
The Threat F the Right 
Continued from Page Seven) Paul W. Shafer of Michigan, who wing ideology has not been so over- In a preface to his Honor Roll, Hart 
E et Dilling len she used to cooperate with Nazi agent whelmingly rejected. wrote: 
1 Washi: on in 1941, and al- George Sylvester Viereck, has received Furthermore, it is highly unlikely “Those who voted against ERP as 
to b eprinted in favorable notices in the Nazi Voelki- that the Right will be rendered as patriotic Americans resisted almost 
is S J ce. But vigor- sche Beobachter and in the German impotent as the Left as long as those unprecedented propaganda. .. . They 
Woodruff has opposed thi American Bund Deutscher Weckruf who form public opinion center then were doubtless fed up on bated this 
€ cal Reds,” the Congressm nd Beobachter, and has attacked th fire on the Left and pretend that the countsy rendered subservient to so- 
I with the Cor u- House Military Affairs Committee a tight has ceased to exist. cislist politicians of the Cid Werle. 
: a hs, ae ‘ - ; ; = 5 They dared to do what they thought 
aa t I RP 194; ‘front organization for interna- A case in point is the Roll of Hono: was right. They deserve well of their 
ERP exte mn this yea tional banke ’ As Coughlin’s Sociat published by extreme Rightist Merwin constituents and of their country. 
tge A, Beads of Michigan, Justice put it: “Rep. Shafer ... is con- Kk. Hart in April, 1948. Such men as these can save America.” 
| { t ! Right vinced that the Nazi war machine i That month, as usual, the Rightists From the standpoint of those who 
the wa D ’ not nearly as bad as that of the present were denouncing the Left. And during would preserve democracy in Western 
) cial Justice \- administration.” Shafer of course ha that month the liberals, highly incensed Europe and extend it at home, the 
ied by Donde always been vigorous in denouncing over Left-wing opposition to ERP seventy-five men on Hart's Roll of 
istration pol- what he calls “Communism,” yet hi forgot about the Rightists almost entire- Honor represent a major threat to 
p that tl United too voted against ERP in 1948 and ly and over and over again denounced democratic society. 
bee id neve against its extension this year. the Reds. The Communists, the liberals Communism is undoubtedly a danger 
= ne ( A busily pointed out, hoped Europe would of the first magnitude, having for its 
Ju ) e than a yveai fall into such economic chaos that the base a country as vast as the Soviet 
oe att mney General Biddle had held THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS, democratic countries there would be Union, and being supplemented by the 
a id Just t bviouslv sedi- with its two Left wing reactionarie forced to embrace Communism. Eastern satellites and hordes of inter- 
CE _ Dondero j rted in the C and its relatively long list of Right . e . national agents. Reaction and fascism 
" a Recc a Social Justice wing reactionaries, is more than a law- BUT THE LIBERALS, the leading have had their chief bases—Hitler Ger- 
‘Morial identifying Jews with Com- making body which can save democ- opponents of the extreme Right, over- many and Mussolini Italy—torn away 
AR a Dondero is so devoutly op- racy abroad and extend it at home. A looked an important point that did not from under them. But new alliances 
_-° What the Right-wingers call large group of men who must be elected escape the anti-Semitic, Franco-apolo- have been struck between the rightist 
= hunism” that Gerald L. K. Smith. to office each two years, Congress is an gizing Merwin K. Hart. Hart duly totalitarians here and those abroad. In 
- after the over, named accurate mirror of public opinion. noted that only “two or three” Con- the decisive battle for democracy being 
MA his Congressman as one of The extreme Left-wingers have only gressmen voting against ERP were men waged everywhere, we cannot afford to 
4 = in the House of Representa- two spokesmen in a Congress composed “whose sympathy with the Communist ignore the threat to it from those who 
a ‘i t Dor lero apparently fears the of 435 members because the American Party is well established.” He further pose as “patriots” and “one hundred 
4 ~““ @emocracies more than he people overwhelmingly reject the com- noted that seventy-five other Congress- percent Americans,’ but who would 
bd ate ne Soviet U for he voted munist ideology. The extreme Right- men voted against ERP, and these not hesitate to overthrow our institu- 
ae ERP in 1948 and against it wingers have many, many more spokes- seventy-five he placed on his “Roll of tions and install their own brand of 
—™si0N in 1949. men because, unfortunately, Right- Honor.” dictatorship. 
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The Course of 
‘The Compass 


M R. TOM O'CONNOR in 


New Ye 


latest fellow-traveling organ, the Daily 
Compa et out to prove that ant 

Semitism does not exist in the U.S.S.R. His clo 
Ing panegyric to Soviet “socialism” ake Ul 
Da Worl eel tep! 1 and ni i i( yn yt 
Com inist wet vyvou.a a We Dl ok Pe 
proud 

It is regular Sovt practic t rint 
the pen name and the al | t I t 
when they are enti 1 in nine ! it 
anv official or state matter ivs O'Conr i 
the i n it thi ? ce a 
Ru wn ode | ) } 
Vii y! fan t ' j ‘ if te 
Stalin o ‘ 

Are lew ¢ tt | ? 
Jews”? ‘ox no Fat ( } 
reall 1 ed Jew ‘ ( but or 
“bad” minot! f ther 1,9 O'Cont t 
to ignore Is that ome” Jew vere attacked b 
Stalinites in the classic manner reserved for al 


Jews by anti-Semites since time immemorial 

as “rootless.” “homeless” and “cosmopolitan” 
Moreover. O'Connor makes light of the fact 
that 49 out of 50 intellectuals attacked in Russia 


in a two-month period were Jew 


O’Connor airils lismisses the coincidenc 
between renewed attack yt Zionisn na the 


new anti-Semitism in Russia And betweet 
these and the steady attrition of Jewish culture 
wherever the hammer and the sickle waves 
But it is just these collective phenomena—and 
especially the articulated desire of countless 


Jews to depart Soviet-run territory for Israel 
which reveal the hostility of Russia to thin 
Jewish and in turn make necessary the pro- 
mulgation of anti-Semitic measures 

Finally, denouncin the American Jewis!} 


Committee for harboring wealthy Jews and 











to himsell emplovin a !l 


smea He worked up a fine vnen spirit nt 
the bargain, against the Jewish Labo ym- 
mittee the ILGWU ana T} \ 


re were a prize tor uUurnallistic pr 
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otates, 
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vad fall if he tried to ride 
FOU I ypposite lirectio) 
A i powell ive 

l (serman\ Jest é 
itlook opened up bv ‘tne llit- 
ylockade and the Oo! - 
West German constit 
chances of a bad diplomat! 
and economic fall cannot 


ruled out 
It impossible to treat 


1S 


Germany simultaneously as 


a desirable associate in Euro- 


and as 


pean reconstruction 
a conquered listrusted and 
hated enemy subject to dis- 


crimination and exploitation 


These two attitudes will no 


mix than oil ) 
elementary political and 
s recognized, the bette 


‘ts for a decisive victory in 


any more 


since the end of t 


half million dollars into Ger- 


he war, 


many, partly in Army appropriations and partly 


ER 


in 


P fund 


T 


ae 


th 


is two and a half times the 


indemnity France was required to pay after the 


Fr anco-P: us 


historical 
spending 


country 


ussian War. There is probably no 
instance ot a victorious countrys 
st 1uch for the relief of a defeated 


WHEN O 


the 
officia 
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NE FURTHER 


ro-Soviet majority 


CONSIDERS that 


10! is taken out of Germany 0: 
ft 1 age much more th: 
¢ l ot tne 1 
i! ( l i Voul se 
iit t N 
i wel y] An lZE 
I en America’s role 
) é i ite! als ) \ Tes 
I i i inderer of Eas 
! a icultural 
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Vie ne 
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r € a M ! € pic if 
lo ’ real histo ( - 
isc take ballot One wonade 
1ere Was no independent check, 


Was not announced 


The most plausible explanation is that so many 


“No” votes were cast, 


that the announcement ot 


a ninety or ninety-five percent “Ja” vote would 


only have aroused uproarious laughter, while a 


more n 


Yet 


would 
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p -Weste1 
nav Deel 
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although a 


dest claim might be believed 


crave illusion to believe 


lat a majority of Germans are enthusiastically 


majority certainly 
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pretty effectively inoculated against 


sador 


frequent co 
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f the New Scl 


Fernandos de los Rios 


T HE RECENT DEATH of Dr. Fernando de los Rios. forme: Spanish Republica: ambas- 


o the 


‘re a great Spaniard but vou wer 
100! of Social Research at de 
t the New School. where he had 
the people of your country who, 
inued, “know they have lost 


U. S.. has deprived democracy of a world-renowned scholar and fi 
tributor to The New Leader, Don Fernan 
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By William Henry Chamberlin] 


communism by their experience with the Sovie 
occupation. Nor is this, as some Suggest be 


not elessly ur. 





cause Germans as a people are 


reasonable; but because Western policy jn Ger 
many has been contradictory and has not she 
all its destructionist features. , 


group ol 
opportunity 


Suppose a workers wert deprive 
‘Ing by the 
arbitrary action of some individuals who the 

Ale 


proceeded to dole out charity to the workers», 


of the to earn their 


a rather meager basis. There would not & 
much cause for gratitude. And this is how mos 
Germans, whether Right or Left, feel about ti 
restrictions and obstructions which hamp 
their ability to support a population formidah) 
swollen by deported refugees. 





LET US CONSIDER what some of these ds. 
abilities are 

First, there is a long list of restricted ang 
prohibited industries, only few of which can be 
justified on the ground of preventing rearma 
ment 

Second, German foreign trade transaction 
are under the supervision of an Anglo-Amer 
ican agency. It is difficult to convince German 
that this supervision is not sometimes abused is 
order to stifle German competition. 

Third, the dismantling of factories in the 
western zones, impairing or sometimes destro 
excited bitterness out of all proportions to am 
economic benefit this measure bring th 
countries which receive the equipment. Dis 
mantling was always a highly wasteful meth 

' exacting reparations. It is completely in 
compatible with the policy of building up Ger 
many irticipate in the European econom 

Fourth, so-called restitution has become 
: The 


can 


to ps 


racke return of property suitably iden 

ed as stolen during the Nazi occupation wa 

s e elementary justice. But “restitution 

now been stretched to the point wher 

ls bought in good faith in countries outsid 

Germany, by normal commercial means, ¢4 
elzed 

Fifth, all German property and_ patent 


abroad, regardless of whether the owners wer 
ss : : 

vazi, non-Nazi or even anti-Nazi, were con 
fiseated. I know of a journalist, never a Na 


party ember or sympathizer. who lost 
f wings through this arbitrary procedufe 
in would normally have been pte 

ste vmpathy. But he can scarcely | 


enthusiastic over governments which hav 
1 as thoroughly as the Russian 
done 

The Western powers got off to a good sta 
in Paris when Acheson, Bevin and Schuma 
made it clear that there is no question of goin 
back to the infamous Potsdam Agreement 
which violated every principle of justice, hu 
manity and economic commonsense. From the 
repudiation of Potsdam there should be an eas} 
and logical forward step to a Germany fre 


could have 





from onesided economic controls and closely 
integrated with a free Europe 











lo’s passing is a personal loss to us 


creat European.” eulogized Dr. Erich Hula 


os Rios’ funeral. The Spanish emigre was professor 
taught from 1939 till 1948. “With us today are 
no matter what their present leader tells them, 


a fine leader and a great spirit.’ 


tne spirit o > 105 
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